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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 



Two sessions were held by the College 
and Reference section, with large attend- 
ance, on Friday evening, May 24, and on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, May 29. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, University of Michigan, 
presided, as chairman, at both sessions. 

FIRST SESSION 

The following preliminary report was 
presented by the Committee on College 
and university library statistics: 

At the Narragansett Pier meeting of the 
Section, a paper was read by Mr James T. 
Gerould, Librarian of the University of 
Minnesota, in which he advocated the col- 
lecting of statistics relating to questions 
in regard to the administration of college 
and university libraries. (See "Library 
Journal," November, 1906, p. 761-763.) 
The aim of such work was to give the col- 
lege and university librarians of the coun- 
try the benefit of the experience of their 
colleagues, to furnish the librarians of the 
neglected and backward libraries with 
facts and precedents which might help 
them to get larger appropriations and 
more assistants. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a circular of inquiry, and 
to submit a report at the next meeting of 
the Section, based on the data secured. 

A blank form for the recording of such 
facts as seemed to be of the greatest in- 
terest was sent to a selected list of one 
hundred college and university libraries. 
Up to date, replies have been received 
from eighty of these, and from the latter 
I have attempted to gather a few facts of 
general interest. 

The replies themselves are here for 
your study and investigation, and anyone 
who has a special administrative problem 
may be able to draw some help from the 
statements of other librarians on the mat- 
ter in question. 

All that I can do this evening is to 
present to you a composite picture of the 
American college and university library. 



Let me begin then by saying that the 
average collegiate library is housed in its 
own building, or to be more specific, 50 
out of the 80 institutions in question have 
separate library buildings. 

Planning the building. In planning the 
library buildings, the librarian was con- 
sulted in only 23 cases. In 14 instances 
he was wholly ignored or his suggestions 
were not given full weight. In half a 
dozen instances the building was planned 
when there was no regular librarian. 

One librarian reports that he was con- 
sulted, but that his suggestions were not 
considered by the architect until it was 
too late to benefit by them; another that 
when appointed he was consulted but that 
the plan was to a great extent fixed by 
that time. Still another was consulted 
only in regard to the furnishings, but not 
in regard to the building. In the building 
of the original part of one college library 
the librarian was not consulted, but when 
the addition was made to it ten years later 
he was taken into the counsel of the wise. 
So in the case of a college where a new 
library is being built (Oberlin). 

Stacks. Of the libraries having stacks, 
nine have used in part or whole the Art 
metal construction company's stack, nine 
have installed various styles of Library 
Bureau stacks, three the Stikeman, two 
the Snead, two the Westervelt, and one 
the Fenton. Three have homemade stacks 
where gas-piping is used for the standards, 
and four have stacks patterned after the 
original Harvard stack of 1876. Special 
designs and locally planned stacks are 
used in three or four other libraries. 

Income. Twenty-five librarians make no 
report as to the income of their libraries; 
if we are allowed to draw inferences from 
other statements made in regard to these 
libraries I should say that the incomes 
must be among the smallest. Of those re- 
porting incomes for books and administra- 
tion 
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Four have less than 


$500 


Eight have between 


1,000 and $2,000 


Five 


2,000 " 3,000 


Three 


3,000 " 5,000 


Eighteen " 


5,000 " 10,000 


Ten 


10,000 " 20,000 


Three 


20,000 " 30,000 
Qn nnn " an nnn 



Four report incomes of $40,000 or more 
and two other libraries not heard from are 
believed to have incomes in this neighbor- 
hood. From the replies received it is im- 
possible to make any statement as to what 
proportion of these incomes usually goes 
for books and what for administration. 

The relation of library income to the 
total income of the institution averages 
about one to twenty. Some 30 libraries 
have endowments, varying from small 
funds for the purchase of books along spe- 
cial lines to generous provision for the in- 
crease and administration of the library. 
One librarian confesses to not knowing 
what the income of his library is, nor how 
much is spent per year for books, periodi- 
cals, binding, etc. This is not a case of 
failure to answer, but a definite reply of 
"don't know" to each of these queries. 
Another librarian says that he has "no 
idea" of how much has been spent for 
books. Still another, who has recently 
gone to a Western state university, says: 
"The business management of this library 
is so poor that it would be impossible to 
give any data that would be reliable. The 
librarian knows no more of the financial 
affairs of the library than he knows about 
athletics or the chemistry department." 

Book funds. The book funds of 30 li- 
braries are apportioned among the dif- 
ferent departments of instruction by li- 
brary committees, but in several of these 
cases the matter of final adjustment is left 
to the librarian. In two other instances 
the allotment is left to the librarian, after 
advising with members of the faculty, and 
a third librarian says that after this year 
this method of procedure will be followed 
in his institution. In three colleges the 
division of library funds is made by the 



president and librarian, and in two other 
institutions by the president alone. In 
four cases the apportionment is made by 
the trustees or regents, and in one state 
university the matter is decided by the 
legislature. The current needs of the de- 
partments are said to be the deciding fac- 
tors in five universities, but the replies 
fail to say who passes judgment upon these 
needs. In four institutions the total 
amount is divided equally among the dif- 
ferent departments, and in five other 
places there is no formal allotment. One 
librarian reports that the library funds 
are allotted by the president and board of 
regents and then spent by them for other 
purposes! 

Supply of popular books. A dozen li- 
braries attempt to supply both faculty and 
students with fiction or popular books for 
general reading, while fifteen more report 
that they do this to a very limited extent, 
some only when such reading falls in with 
the work of the English department. The 
answer in most cases was a decided "no," 
in one instance coupled with an expressed 
sigh of regret. With some college libra- 
ries, such provision is not necessary owing 
to their situation in towns and cities where 
there are good public libraries. 

Library fee. Only one out of every four 
libraries charges a library fee, which 
varies from $1.00 to $15.00 per year. In 
some cases a library fee is charged, but 
the library does not get it directly; in 
other cases it figures as an incidental in 
the term bill or is added to the yearly fees. 
The question arises as to whether the pay- 
ment of a library fee is not apt to make 
the student feel that he owns the library. 

Librarian. Forty-five librarians have 
seats in the faculty, while one more says 
that he "might have," were he so minded. 
Twenty-one have the advantage of the 
sabbatical system. Several others think 
they might have but have not tested it, 
and in a few cases librarians have had 
leave of absence with pay. 

The librarian is recognized in the pen- 
sion or retirement system of 15 academic 
institutions, and three come under the 
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Carnegie foundation. One librarian is un- 
informed on this point as he writes that 
he "has not yet reached the pension age." 

Twenty-nine give instruction. Of these 
22 offer courses in bibliography or library 
economy, and the other seven give instruc- 
tion in different lines. A few have occa- 
sional classes or have had in previous 
years, but for various reasons have not 
this year. 

Twenty-six librarians have power to dis- 
miss and appoint subordinates; nine others 
have power to do it with consent of the 
library committee, while others have 
only partial power or the right of recom- 
mendation. 

Nine librarians confess to buying no 
books on their own initiative, but one of 
them qualifies this statement by adding 
that this holds true only in theory. 
Twenty-five confine their purchases to 
reference works, bibliography and books 
of general interest, 15 buy in all classes, 
half a dozen buy in classes not covered 
by the departments of instruction. One 
loyal member of the A. L. A. limits herself 
to "A. L. A. publications." Whether this 
refers to the books in the A. L. A. lists is 
not clear. 

Library committee. Only ten of the li- 
braries are without faculty library com- 
mittees. The librarian of one of the larg- 
est university libraries in the country con- 
fesses to having had one meeting of the 
library committee shortly after taking 
office, eight years ago, after which the 
committee adjourned sine die. Another 
librarian confessed (not in these reports) 
to having allowed six years to lapse with- 
out calling a meeting of the library com- 
mittee, and I know of still another who 
uniformly congratulates the individual 
members of the committee upon their 
election, but adds that he does not think 
that he will call a meeting that year. 
Many librarians, however, recognize the 
value of having a library committee as a 
safeguard against too importunate book- 
agents or professors. Requests with which 
the librarian does not sympathize, pur- 
chases of which he does not approve, and 



other matters which he might find difficult 
to treat with a categoric "yes" or "no" can 
be so easily "referred to the committee." 

Assistants. Thirty librarians train their 
own assistants, and 62 make use of stu- 
dent help. More than half of the librarians 
making use of student help find it both 
economical and satisfactory. 

Thirty-eight librarians allow their staff 
a weekly half holiday, two allow one day 
off per week, and two do so during vacation. 

Vacations. Some librarians take no reg- 
ular vacation and only rest when they are 
tired; a score of them take the full col- 
lege vacation, and at least two absent 
themselves for four months each summer. 
One month is allowed the staff by 19 li- 
braries, six weeks by 10 libraries, and from 
two to three months by half a dozen 
libraries. 

Binding and printing. Only two univer- 
sity libraries report binderies, Michigan 
and Princeton. Columbia gilds and re- 
pairs books in the library but does not 
bind them. California reports one as in 
prospect, Oklahoma expects to put one in 
next year and Syracuse may equip one in 
the new building. Michigan and Princeton 
are also the only two libraries equipped 
with printing presses. 

Orders and Accessions. The office rec- 
ords and business methods recorded are 
about as diverse as the number of libra- 
rians reporting. Of the 80 blanks ex- 
amined, 73 reported some kind of an ac- 
cessions book in use. Fifty-three of these 
libraries use the Library Bureau accession 
books. The "Standard" is the favored 
pattern, although the "Condensed" is a 
close second. Five libraries report a mod- 
ified form of the L. B. book, one of the 
five using sheets, ruled and marked like 
the pages of a book, which are bound into 
volumes. Other libraries use record books 
or folios devised for local conditions, some 
of which are reported as unsatisfactory. 
One college expresses a suspicion that the 
accession book is superfluous where an 
official catalog is kept, while five libraries 
do not use such a book. For full descrip- 
tions of the substitutes for an accessions 
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book used by Harvard and other libraries, 
allow me to refer you to the files of the 
""Library Journal" and "Public Libraries." 

In addition to the accessions records 37 
libraries report some kind of an order file. 
For the most part the order cards are 
filed as outstanding orders and later as 
orders filled. Others file the order sheets, 
•while several libraries keep both the 
sheets and the cards. Only eight libraries 
report letter files and only six a bill file. 
Other records noted are the periodical 
list, continuation list, gift list, binding 
list, shelf list, supply list. Four keep a 
file of quotations and desiderata, but only 
one reports an exchange list. 

It is difficult to give a review of the 
bookkeeping methods of these 80 libraries, 
or rather the 32 who endeavored to ex- 
plain their systems. In many cases the 
actual records are kept in the general 
office of the institution and the librarian, 
keeps only a day book or a card index 
record of bills, and dealers' accounts. 
When there are various funds to be 
watched and different departmental ac- 
counts to be kept, a loose leaf ledger 
or system of large cards seems to be 
preferred, although several keep such ac- 
counts in an ordinary ledger. 

Forty-five libraries report that they have 
a regular agent for American books, 
while 25 say that they have no such 
agent. Thirteen libraries purchase their 
foreign books through foreign agents, 
while 41 avail themselves of the services 
of some agent here in America. Seven- 
teen libraries buy their imported books 
partly through foreign agents and partly 
through American houses. The librarians 
In 35 cases are allowed the privilege of 
selecting the buying agents, in six cases 
the library committee makes the decision, 
while only one library seems compelled to 
advertise for bids in order to receive the 
best service. 

Catalogs. The replies in regard to cat- 
aloging were not altogether satisfactory, 
partly owing to a misunderstanding of 
the question concerning the form of the 
catalog. Under this head some described 



the style of catalog case and others the 
kind of cards used. One librarian said 
that his was a decimal catalog. Thirty- 
two report dictionary catalogs as con- 
trasted with 13 author and subject and 
four classed catalogs. Several author and 
subject catalogs are being converted into 
the dictionary form. Library of Congress 
cards are used more or less in 45 of the 
libraries and A. L. A. cards in 42 of them. 
Fourteen report having an official catalog 
a« contrasted with 45 who definitely state 
that they do not have such an adjunct 
to the equipment. Nineteen report de- 
partmental catalogs as contrasted with 
33 who confess to being without them. 
Half a dozen libraries have departmental 
catalogs to some extent, while a few 
others have either begun making them or 
expect to do so in the near future. 

Reference library. Forty of the libra- 
ries have separate reference collections, 
of which about a fourth are changeable. 
Fifty-six have free access to the shelves, 
but of these nearly half might be classed 
as small colleges where the problems are 
different from those in large universities. 
The average annual loss reported from 
the reference collection is six volumes, 
and 28 from the general shelves. 

Thirty-five of these libraries have an 
annual inventory; eight more have a bi- 
ennial stock-taking, covering one-half of 
the library each year, and others vary 
from semi-annual to triennial, while a few 
have not had any for five years or more. 
Two libraries have a continuous inven- 
tory going on constantly. New books and re- 
cent accessions are exhibited in 54 libraries, 
and in all but three cases students have 
access to these exhibition shelves. 

In 24 institutions lectures are given pri- 
marily for the benefit of new students. 
Some of these lectures form regular 
courses in bibliography. In a few libraries 
freshmen have been taken around in groups 
and the use of the catalog and of the stan- 
dard reference books explained to them. 

Loans. It is interesting to note that all 
the libraries on the list loan books to all 
students, with but one qualification where 
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a written permit is required, without 
which the student can borrow books only 
for over night. 

There is a great range in the system 
of fines in vogue. Five libraries charge 
students one cent a day for books over- 
due, 23 charge two cents, two charge 
three cents, 15 charge five cents, while 
one charges 20 cents a day. For failure 
to return "over night" reserved books on 
time ten libraries have a fine of 25 cents, 
while others charge so much per hour or 
fraction thereof, varying from five cents 
per hour to 25 cents per quarter hour. 

Sixteen libraries claim to restrict fac- 
ulty loans, although they give no details 
as to their methods of curbing the inor- 
dinately prolonged loans and securing 
the return of the volumes to the library. 

Periodicals. Thirty-seven libraries have 
separate periodical rooms. Forty-four li- 
brarians consider "Poole sets" of great 
value in reference work with students; 11 
intend to fill out the list as far as possible, 
and 28 to do so partially. Fifty-three libra- 
ries take on an average a dozen newspapers 
each, of which they bind two or three. 

Seminary collections and Departmental 
libraries. Thirty-two libraries have sem- 
inary rooms in the library building, six 
rooms on the average. Only six libraries 
have special custodians for these rooms. 
In addition to this equipment several of 
the libraries have study rooms for ad- 
vanced students. 

In a score of institutions the books in 
the seminary collections are not duplicated 
in the main collection, while in about the 
same number they are duplicated to a 
small extent. Two librarians report that 
the books are frequently duplicated and 
two others that duplication is the rule. 

Departmental libraries are in nearly all 
cases cared for by the departments con- 
cerned, after the books have been pur- 
chased, accessioned and cataloged in the 
main library. In some instances a special 
instructor is detailed to look after the 
library, while in a few institutions the 
department clerk or stenographer Is re- 
sponsible for the books. 



Janitor service. The janitor question is 
a vexed one in many institutions and for 
various reasons, one of which is that this 
functionary is sometimes not responsible 
to the librarian but to the superintendent 
of buildings. A score of libraries rejoice 
in the possession of the full time of one 
janitor, four of two janitors and one of 
three janitors, but in the latter case the 
janitors return all books to the shelves, 
put in book plates, paste on tags, etc. Of 
course most library janitors do more or 
less messenger service, packing, and 
minor repairs, but under the latter head 
one librarian lists electric light wiring, 
fixing the telephone, etc. Stanford uni- 
versity employs Japanese boys as janitors, 
Mills college has two Chinese women for 
the service, while many small college li- 
braries have students take care of the 
building. In most cases the cost of the 
janitor service is not separable from the 
cost of the maintenance of the buildings. 
The score of libraries which list the cost 
of janitor service as a separate item, 
spend on it an average of $600 per year. 

Salaries. In lieu of any special report 
at this time on the amount paid for sal- 
aries in college and university libraries, 
I beg leave to quote from the "Nation" of 
Dec. 13, 1906, p. 510: 

"The following table, made up from the re- 
ports submitted to the Department of educa- 
tion at Albany, shows the number of volume! 
in each of the more important of the university 
and college libraries in this State, the amount 
spent for books and the amount paid for sal- 
aries during the last year for which reports 
are at hand: 

Annual Annual 

No. vols, in amount amount 

Institution library, for b'ks. for sal. 

Columbia university.. 375,525 $28,052 $56,389 

Cornell university... 311,897 18,368 14,485 

New York university 

(gen. library) 56,078 1,318 1,397 

Syracuse university... 54,177 2,191 3,547 

Vassar college 50,276 4,845 3,228 

Hamilton college 45.333 956 1,000 

Colgate university. . . 45,298 2,798 

Hobart college 43,799 916 1,240 

Rochester university.. 42,048 1,P56 1,260 

Union college 38,490 701 825 

College of City of New 

York 36,481 2,053 a,250 

Alfred university 19,421 1,235 710 

St Lawrence Univer- 
sity 15,710 G» 275 

Wells college 12,188 2,045 1,075 

Elmira female college. 6,280 60 800 

Outside of Columbia and Cornell, which are In 
a class quite by themselves, the largest sum 
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epcnt per year for books (Inclusive of periodi- 
cals and bindings) is $4,845, and the largest 
amount paid for salaries of library staff Is 
$3,547, while such old and well-known institu- 
tions as Hamilton and Union spend respectively 
§956 and $701 for books, and $1,000 and $825 
for salaries. Many small and obscure village 
libraries in the Slate are receiving better sup>- 
port than this. Including Columbia and Cor- 
nell, the total amount spent by the 15 libra- 
lies named above was $67,587 for books and 
$67,881 fop salaries. The former of these 
items is less by $20,000 than the amount spent 
for the same purpose by the Brooklyn public 
library; while the total salaries paid is less by 
$4,000 than the amount paid in the New York 
state library alone; it is less than half that 
paid in the Brooklyn public library, and less 
than one-third the amount paid in the Boston 
public library. A comparison of the figures In 
the above table with those submitted by th« 
athletic committees of the Institutions named, 
would be instructive. 

The results of a special investigation 
in regard to Sunday opening of college 
and university libraries is appended to 
this report. 

In conclusion the Committee asks that 
it be continued another year. Meanwhile 
we would call the attention of librarians 
to the fact that we have had a duplicate 
copy of these replies made which can be 
borrowed by any librarian who may wish 
to make a particular study of the ques- 
tions covered. 



Statements from College Librarians, Who, 

While Not Having Sunday 

Opening, Favor It. 

Indiana university: "We are much in- 
terested in the question of Sunday open- 
ing and shall probably take it up." 

Oberlin: "I have rather expected that 
there would have developed, before now, 
a demand for Sunday opening, and, when 
such demand comes, we shall meet it, I 
imagine." 

Simmons college: "I thoroughly believe 
in Sunday opening, but as more than 
three-quarters of our students live out of 
town it has not seemed necessary, as yet, 
to keep our library open on that day. Just 
as soon as the need arises we shall do 
so." 

University of Alabama: "We do not 
open our library on Sundays, but are con- 
sidering the advisability of doing so an- 
other year." 



University of Georgia: "It is our in- 
tention to ask the Board of Trustees to 
provide for the opening of the library 
here for three hours on Sunday after- 
noons: for reading and reference." 

University of Idaho: "It is probable 
that it would have been open both even- 
ings and Sunday afternoons this year, had 
it not been for the fire which destroyed 
our library about a year ago." 

University of Michigan: "We are plan- 
ning to ask the Board of Regents to au- 
thorize Sunday opening for the next year, 
feeling sure that many of our four thou- 
sand students who have lectures and reci- 
tations throughout the week, would ap- 
preciate the privilege of doing some cul- 
tural reading in the library on Sunday 
afternoons." 

University of Minnesota: "I believe in 
keeping the library open Just as many 
hours out of the year as possible, and 
while I do not think that we shall have 
Sunday opening immediately, I am quite 
sure that it will come." 

Ohio state university: "When a new 
building makes it possible, we will un- 
doubtedly have the periodical and general 
literature departments open on Sunday 
afternoons." 

University of Oklahoma: "We are 
considering the matter." 

University of Wisconsin: "Theoreti- 
cally, I believe that we ought to be open 
Sunday afternoons and possibly Sunday 
evenings, but owing to the arrangement 
of our library I am not at all sure how 
it would work with us. . . . My own 
feeling for some time has been that we 
must come, sooner or later, to Sunday 
opening." 

LOUIS R. WILSON, Librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, then read a 
paper on 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES OF VIR- 
GINIA, THE CAROLINAS AND 
GEORGIA 

A study of the university libraries of 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia will 
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lead us to keen appreciation and interest, 
if we could but linger over their long, 
varying history and stand, even for only 
a short time, in the presence of their 
treasures of book, and painting, and curio 
with which a generous past has enriched 
them. For, as compared with the uni- 
versity libraries of other states, they pos- 
sess for the inqurer or visitor that which 
possibly the newer libraries do not — 
the peculiar, indefinable interest and 
charm which spring from a ripe old age 
and an experience which embraces in its 
extent events occurring in parts of three 
consecutive centuries. But a running 
outline of their past and a mere sugges- 
tion of their interest as museums wfll 
have to suffice, for it is my purpose to 
treat of them not as objects of historical 
interest or as curio galleries, but of their 
achievement in the immediate past and 
of the part they are to play as active 
departments in their respective institu- 
tions. 

Stated more definitely, it may be said 
that beginning with the year 1795, the 
University of North Carolina, in connec- 
tion with its two literary societies, laid 
the foundation for the first university 
library in the South, and that since that 
date, in all four of the universities, the 
library, as a distinct part of university 
life, has received attention and has grown 
in usefulness and influence. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the library was found- 
ed in 1S2G by none other than Jefferson 
himself. Within three years a collection 
numbering about 6,860 volumes and cost- 
ing approximately $24,100 had been re- 
ceived and was classified and cataloged 
according to a scheme originated by Jef- 
ferson and followed at the University 
until recently. By 1895, this collection, 
augmented by the gift of parts of the pri- 
vate libraries of Jefferson, Madison and 
others, and by purchases made possible 
by legislative appropriations, had grown 
to 56,733 volumes, of which only 17,194 
volumes escaped destruction by fire in 
1895. Since 1896, additions have been se- 
cured through gifts and otherwise until 



at present the library numbers 62,000 
volumes, being the largest college library 
in the Southeast. From the very begin- 
ning in 1826, the library has had its own 
special home, the splendid Parthenon-like 
rotunda, the restoration of which in 1895, 
along with that of the beautiful terraces 
surrounding it, cost $147,000. 

At the University of North Carolina, 
the library has developed in an entirely 
different way from that of the Universtiy 
of Virginia. From its earliest beginning 
in 1795 until 1885, it was composed of 
three collections, or rather, it consisted 
of three libraries, of which two were the 
cherished possessions of the Dialectic and 
Philanthropic literary societies, and the 
third was that of the University itself. 
In 1885, the three were merged into one, 
duplicates were sold, and the general ad- 
ministration was entrusted to the Univer- 
sity, though the title of possession held 
by the societies was not formally sur- 
rendered until 1906. Thus, through a 
period of 112 years, the societies have 
been interested owners, in part, of the 
library and as generous endowers of their 
own institution stand ready to aid it in 
all of its activities. Since 1852, the books 
have been housed in a beautifully propor- 
tioned brick structure of the Corinthian 
Greek temple type, from which the 46,000 
volumes will be moved by September first 
into a splendid new $55,000 home which 
is now rapidly nearing completion. 

The first grant for the establishment 
of the library of the University of South 
Carolina was made in 1802 when the Gen- 
eral assembly appropriated $6,000 for li- 
brary and other purposes. Of this 
amount, $3,000 was spent for books by 
the end of the year 1805. Between that 
date and 1836, regular appropriations had 
been set aside for the purchase of books 
to the extent that a new building, costing 
$23,000, had to be provided, and the col- 
lection, representing an expenditure of 
$30,000, had to be moved into what for 
70 years has been its most delightful 
home. Throughout its entire history, the 
library has been a source of genuine ser- 
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vice and just pride to the South Caro- 
linian and to-day its collection of 45,000 
volumes contains more local history and 
rare incunabula than any other library in 
the Southeast. 

In Georgia, the initiatory steps leading 
to the founding of the University library 
were taken about the year 1804. In gen- 
eral, they were similar to those taken 
by Virginia and South Carolina. But be- 
fore the first decade of the library's his- 
tory was complete something unique had 
transpired in its otherwise modest, regu- 
lar life. On Sunday, July 6, 1810, at 8 
a. m., the trustees met and voted to es- 
tablish a lottery in order to raise a fund 
of $3,000 for the purchase of books. How- 
ever, when this plan was submitted to the 
Legislature for confirmation, it was set 
aside, not because of any wrong attach- 
ing to the lottery as an institution, but 
because the meeting providing for its es- 
tablishment had been held on Sunday 
morning! Whether this be history or not, 
other means were resorted to and by 1830 
a goodly number of volumes had been 
gathered together only to be destroyed 
in that year by fire. The work of replac- 
ing was immediately begun. By 1860, it 
was found necessary to seek new quar- 
ters on account of the large accumula- 
tions and in 1905 even more adequate 
provision for the 40,000 volumes became 
necessary, and was secured by the gift 
of an alumnus of a fine $50,000 building. 

It is the immediate past, however, and 
the significant present which offer most 
interest in a study of these libraries, be- 
cause it has been only within the past ten 
years that they have responded to the 
stimulus of modern library spirit and have 
begun to play their full part in the uni- 
versity. In Virgina, the most potent force 
in calling attention to library needs was 
the great fire of 1895, which destroyed 
practically all of the book collection and 
left the University without its most es- 
sential laboratory. There the loss affect- 
ed every branch of university life, to re- 
pair which vigorous action was immedi- 
ately taken. A definite library policy was 



inaugurated, the first object of which was 
to obtain a new collection of books. In 
this respect success has been achieved; 
for in the 11 years since the fire, 50,000 
volumes have been acquired. The sec- 
ond object has been the classification and 
cataloging of this collection, a task which 
was begun in 1903 and has been con- 
tinued until, of the entire collection, 47,000 
volumes have been rendered thoroughly, 
and 15,000 volumes partially accessible. 
In 1905-6, a third object, the filling out of 
gaps, was begun. One thousand three 
hundred and ninety-one volumes were 
added for this purpose in 1906, and to-day 
the library is committed to this policy 
until a proper relation is established be- 
tween all of its various divisions. 

At the University of North Carolina, 
the library has also been making history 
recently. Stimulated by the Dialectic 
and Philanthropic literary societies, it be- 
gan, in 1901, to catalog thoroughly its ma- 
terial. The Decimal classification was 
adopted and the work was commenced. 
At present the greater part of the live 
books has been re-cataloged. In 1904-5, 
plans were formed to secure a new build- 
ing and a permanent library endowment 
fund. Both plans have resulted splendid- 
ly, in that $55,000 has been raised for each 
purpose. By September, the new build- 
ing, thoroughly equipped with stack, ref- 
erence, reading, cataloging, and seminar 
rooms, will be in use and a steady an- 
nual income of $7,500 will be available 
for library purposes. A library force, con- 
sisting of a librarian, a cataloger, two 
university library fellowship men, and 
two undergraduate desk attendants, will 
be entrusted with the administration of 
the library and, in connection with a book 
committee from the faculty, will put forth 
every effort to place the library in the 
fore front of university activities. 

In South Carolina and Georgia, the ad- 
vance has been similar. Increased col- 
lections have been obtained; modern 
methods of classification and cataloging 
have been adopted; and the questions of 
expansion and better service have been 
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considered. In Georgia, a $50,000 building 
has been erected, and although South 
Carolina has not yet been so successful, 
the need for more commodious quarters 
has been clearly shown, the fulfillment 
of which is merely a matter of time. Both 
libraries have begun to receive regular, 
though still inadequate appropriations, 
and the institutions to which they belong 
have recognized how indispensable their 
proper growth is to all university en- 
deavor. 

But it is not to the distant past of these 
four libraries, however rich in history or 
tradition, nor to the immediate past, how- 
ever significant by reason of achievement, 
that I wish to call your attention in con- 
clusion, but rather to their present and the 
part which they are yet to play in the life 
of their respective institutions and the 
South. As already indicated, they have, 
with reasonably good success, formulated 
and carried out a three-fold policy. They 
have increased their collections, they have 
rendered them serviceable through classi- 
fication and catalog; and they have gained 
for themselves fairly adequate quarters 
for future growth. And while doing this, 
they have emerged from the uncertain 
state of university dependencies to the 
more satisfactory and influential one of 
university departments. And it is in this 
capacity that they are to affect the educa- 
tional life of the South most significantly. 
Finally, they have found themselves. Their 
task is before them and they have actively 
set about the accomplishment of it. From 
this time on, they propose to advance 
along the following definite lines: 

1 From the standpoint of university ad- 
ministration, (a) to employ the same care 
in choosing members of the library staff as 
is taken in the selection of members of 
other university departments; (b) to pro- 
vide adequate funds for all legitimate 
forms of library work; (c) to bestow upon 
those who direct library affairs such 
honors and privileges as are accorded 
those administering other departments. 

2 From the standpoint of special serv- 
ice, (a) to place all their resources at the 



disposal of the university, and (b) to fur- 
nish material to workers through the State 
to such an extent as may be in keeping 
with a correct administrative policy. 

3 From the standpoint of general serv- 
ice, (a) to take an active part in all forms 
of library extension work, and (b) to aid in 
the formation of a public sentiment suffi- 
ciently strong to compel every community, 
whatever its condition, to provide itself 
with some form of library facilities. 

Such, in brief, has been the history of 
the libraries under consideration, and such 
is the present out of which their future, 
rich in energy and achievement, is to arise. 
Fortunate by reason of the facts that they 
represent the wise thought and care of 
generations gone, that they are organic 
parts of institutions rich in tradition and 
influence, and that based as they are upon 
an intelligent, safe foundation, they have 
found their peculiar work — fortunate by 
reason of these facts, the university li- 
braries of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, reach out eager hands for no 
mean share in whatever work there may 
be to do in giving the modern library, 
whether school, or public, or what not, to 
every community throughout the South 
and making it an incalculable force for 
good in all Southern educational life. 

NORMAN S. PATTON, architect, of Chi- 
cago, then read a paper on 

DESIGNING OF A COLLEGE LIBRARY 

Within the past few years there has been 
a revolution in the methods of conducting 
public libraries, which has led to a corre- 
sponding revolution in the designing of 
library buildings. The erection of a large 
number of buildings during this period has 
:esulted in the development of recognized 
types of plans, that meet the needs of 
libraries as at present conducted. 

During this time there have been also 
radical changes in the methods of admin- 
istration of college libraries, which call 
for corresponding modifications of the li- 
brary buildings. It is recognized that the 
old college library buildings are out of 
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date, but there has been no such general 
building of libraries by colleges as to 
develop recognized new types. 

Therefore a discussion of the college 
library problem is specially opportune at 
the present time. The solution of this 
problem will bo worked out by the library 
and architectural professions jointly, and 
I will begin my paper by an inquiry into 
the special fields of the librarian and the 
architect. 

Work of the librarian. The first work 
must be done by the librarian and should 
consist in reducing to writing a descrip- 
tion of the purpose and scope of the 
college library. If I were a librarian 
preparing such a description, I would 
first write out my own conception of 
a college library. The study required to 
formulate and classify my own ideas would 
doubtless lead me into some new concep- 
tions of the purpose of the library. I 
would consider the future as well as the 
present, and since the development of the 
library must be coincident with and in- 
fluenced by the development of the col- 
lege as a whole, I would consult the Pres- 
ident in regard to his plans for the fu- 
ture of the institution. My consultations 
would include also the professors in the 
departments that use the library. 

Finally when I had exhausted all sources 
of information in our institution and had 
evolved a conception of a library to meet 
the special needs of our college, I would 
visit other colleges and consult with other 
college librarians, holding my mind open 
for new impressions, and ready to graft 
any improved ideas upon my own stock. 

Work of the architect. This beginning 
being made by the librarian, what now 
will the architect do with the material 
furnished him? The answers to that ques- 
tion will be as numerous as the architects 
considered. 

I can only say what, from my point of 
view, the architect should do. 

First, the architect should put himself 
in sympathetic touch with the problem and 
learn to appreciate the value of each sug- 
gestion. Special experience in this line of 



work ought to give an architect this quali- 
ty of sympathy, but if he lacks it, you 
cannot put it into him. 

Next, the architect should plan the build- 
ing from the inside. The plan should 
govern the design, never the reverse. This 
is an axiom of architectural design, that 
will unquestionably be approved by libra- 
rians, and is mentioned that you may 
know, on the authority of an architect, 
that it can be carried out in practice. 

Next, and above all, the architect should 
take complete charge of the designing of 
the library from the time when the sug- 
gestions of the librarian are put into his 
hands. The architect is not to assist the 
librarian in designing the library, he is 
to design it. The work of a librarian is 
primarily with books. The problem of a 
building comes to him perhaps once in a 
lifetime. He ought not to be burdened 
with the responsibility of the planning of 
a building. He should put into definite 
shape the needs of his library and be the 
adviser, but the architect should take upon 
his own shoulders the burden of the prob- 
lem. 

It is an architect's business to be famil- 
iar with every question that pertains to 
the building in hand, so as to make the 
building successful from every point of 
view, the practical, the economical and the 
artistic. It is impossible for any one man 
to cover with this thoroughness the whole 
field of building, and hence there comes 
the necessity of specialization. Each ar- 
chitect finds his work growing in the direc- 
tion in which he has already achieved 
success, and if he is wise, he accepts the 
field that is mapped out for him by the 
natural evolution of his professional 
career. 

The architect is aided not only by spe- 
cialization but by combination. The city 
architect's office of to-day is not an indi- 
vidual, but an establishment, consisting of 
partners and able assistants, each with his 
own specialty, selected and organized so 
as to cover jointly a wider field, than 
would be possible for an individual. 

Therefore the architect may most com- 
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monly be spoken of in the plural, as the 
architects. Having in view a well-equipped 
city architect's office, it seems to me that 
the function of such an office is far beyond 
the mere technical planning and designing 
of a building. The architects must of 
necessity be skillful in planning, construc- 
tion and design. They must manage the 
important business details of building 
operations, but beyond these, they should 
be of sound judgment to advise their clients 
on all matters connected with building. 

Where there is no librarian. The im- 
portance of this will appear when we con- 
sider that the ideal combination of a col- 
lege librarian and an architect does not 
always exist. 

A library is often built at a time when 
the college is taking on a new develop- 
ment. Up to this time, there has been no 
librarian of sufficient experience to be of 
assistance in the planning of the new build- 
ing, and the part of client is taken perhaps 
by the college president. In such a case, 
we may grant that the president is com- 
petent to lay out such a detailed program 
as the architect would like; but it is almost 
equally certain that he is too busy to do 
such a task. 

To illustrate the situation, I will refer to 
a case in which a college president said to 
me: "You may as well begin on the 
sketches for our library. You know the 
amount of money available." "All right, 
Mr President. Please give me a memoran- 
dum of any special features you have in 
mind." To which the President replied, 
"Oh, we depend on you entirely to plan 
such a building as we need." 

This places the architect in a new light 
as being, as it were, temporarily a member 
of the college faculty, entrusted by the 
president with the planning and erection 
of the college library building. 

This case may seem an extreme one, but 
the architect must be prepared to meet it. 
In any case, the erection of a library build- 
ing is an event outside of the regular 
routine of college work. The president, 
the librarian and other college officials 
have their regular duties to perform, and 



the architects will make their services 
doubly appreciated, if they can shoulder as 
much as possible of the responsibility of 
planning and building operations. 

In the preparation of sketches the archi- 
tect should be allowed plenty of time. The 
erection of a building may be hastened by 
putting on a larger force of workmen, not 
so the designing, especially in the pre- 
liminary stages. The librarian also should 
take time to study the sketches. 

College library problem. An architect 
would naturally come to a convention of 
librarians to learn rather than tell what 
accommodations should be put into a col- 
lege library, and yet this paper can hardly 
serve its purpose unless it takes up the 
details of library arrangement sufficiently 
to form the basis for a discussion. 

College library simpler. In one respect 
the college library problem is a simpler 
one than that of the public library and 
the building may be simpler in its ar- 
rangement, viz. the college library deals 
with only one class of readers. The 
public library must provide for children 
as well as adults and sometimes other 
distinctions are made. The college library 
is for students only and is almost exclu- 
sively a reference library. Therefore, in 
the simplest form we may dispense with 
children's and delivery rooms and place on 
the main floor only a large reading-room, 
stack room and administration rooms. The 
public library usually has a basement and 
second story arranged with rooms for lec- 
tures, museum, art gallery, etc The Col- 
lege library has these stories divided into 
seminar rooms or rooms for special pur- 
poses, perhaps more in number but smaller 
in size. 

In general, then, the college library is 
likely to have fewer rooms on the main 
floor and more rooms on the other floors. 

Reading-room. The reading space in a 
college library, as I have said, may be in 
one large room. A simple arrangement of 
long tables is usually employed, and if the 
entrance is near the desk, books may be 
delivered in this room. Book shelves are 
placed around all walls, and to increase 
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the wall space it is well to keep the win- 
dow sills high, except that a few windows 
should be arranged to give a view. 

Alcoves. But librarians, like doctors, 
differ and some prefer to have the reading 
space divided into parts, much as in a pub- 
lic library; a central delivery room with 
reading-room on each side and these read- 
ing-rooms further sub-divided into alcoves. 

There is certainly a great attraction in 
a cozy alcove surrounded with books and 
there is perhaps more reason for this fea- 
ture in a college than a public library. 

Supervision. In designing a public li- 
brary the most important point in the in- 
terior arrangement is effective supervision 
from the desk. In the case of a college, it 
ought to be practicable to trust the stu- 
dents to conduct themselves and treat the 
books properly without direct oversight 
from the desk. If we adopt this theory we 
may plan alcoves and cozy corners in the 
reading-room. 

Stack. The college library stack is not 
essentially different from any other except 
that there should be reading spaces suffi- 
cient for short examination of books. This 
can be accomplished by omitting the other 
end section of each alternate stack. 

Seminar rooms. It would be useless to 
discuss the exact purpose of a seminar 
room for the facts are that the rooms thus 
labeled on the architects' plans are used 
for a variety of purposes, and the purposes 
are likely to be changed with the growth 
and development of the institution. A pro- 
fessor having a class investigating a cer- 
tain line of study requiring the use of 
many books will find it more convenient 
to use a room in the library to which the 
books can be brought easily from the stack. 
Such a room should be provided with ample 
wall shelving and with a large table or 
tables, and should have convenient connec- 
tion with the stack. For this reason the 
floor levels should correspond exactly 
with certain stack levels, or if this is not 
practicable, make the connections by long 
inclined planes up or down which book 
trucks may be rolled. 

Special collections. The seminar rooms 



instead of being used for changing selec- 
tions of books may be the depository of 
special permanent collections and thus be- 
come an extension of the storage and read- 
ing space at the same time. 

Newspapers. Bound newspapers of pulp 
paper will not stand daylight and are so 
bulky that steel shelves are too expen- 
sive. They may be stored on cheap 
wooden shelves, in dark spaces commu- 
nicating with some seminar room. 

Expansion. We must provide as in a 
public library for two kinds of expansion. 
The collection of books, etc. will increase 
with the years even though the institution 
does not increase in number of students. 
Such expansion will be provided for almost 
entirely in the stack room. If the college 
grows also, we must add also to reading 
space, administration and seminar rooms. 

It is not easy to design the main reading- 
room so that it can be extended as a whole, 
but alcoves or connecting rooms may be 
added. 

Location. A college library should be 
located conveniently to those departments 
that have most use for it, but a location 
that must present architectural facades on 
all sides is unfavorable to extension. It is 
better to have a distinct front and rear. 
A down hill-slope is advantageous for prac- 
tical reasons as giving a chance for a high 
basement at the rear for seminar rooms 
with two stack levels below the main floor. 

On such a site a building can be erected 
with the principal facade complete, in- 
cluding the complete reading-room and 
administration, stack and seminar rooms, 
sufficient for the immediate needs of the 
institutions. Additions may be made on the 
rear in a manner to increase all depart- 
ments proportionally. 

In conclusion it is safe to predict that 
the architectural profession will design 
buildings- adapted to the needs of college 
libraries as rapidly as the library profes- 
sion formulates the problems to be solved. 
I say problems, in the plural, advisedly be- 
cause each institution has its special needs 
and each librarian has his own ideas. 
There can be no one solution but many 
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particular solutions of the problem of 
designing a college library. 

WILLARD AUSTEN, reference libra- 
rian of Cornell University then read a 
paper on 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF REFER- 
ENCE ROOM TRAINING FOR 
STUDENTS 

The latest conclusions of "higher criti- 
cism" as applied to the aims and objects 
of education is that the development of 
the individual is paramount, as thereby 
"we leaven the whole lump" of humanity. 
Methods in early education seem to find 
it still necessary to inject a few common- 
place facts into the potential mind to 
form a working basis, but the surest kind 
of education comes from early training 
the mental machinery to reason and re- 
flect upon the facts gleaned through ob- 
servation or reading. A little personal 
contact with students in a college or uni- 
versity will enable one to distinguish be- 
tween those supposed to be educated by 
the process of stuffing with facts, at least 
enough to enable them to pass the re- 
quired examinations, and those who have 
developed the power of thinking and 
using facts as a means to an end. 

Libraries, if they are to be a part of 
the educational forces of our country, and 
not to remain as some I fear still are pur- 
veyors of entertainment, the highest pur- 
pose of which is fulfilled by keeping the 
largest number of people entertained with 
stirring novels, must have for their ob- 
ject the development of the individual. 
We all know the difficulties of dealing 
with individuals when they crowd into the 
library en masse, and great is the tempta- 
tion to serve them just as expeditiously 
as possible and send them on their way 
rejoicing. The next visit paid to the li- 
brary is dealt with in the same way, and 
no matter how many times the same bor- 
rower returns he is just as helpless, 
knows just as little about what he wants 
to read, or what there is to be read as 
he did the first time he entered the li- 



brary. The large force found necessary 
in some libraries to assist readers is not 
so much due to the increasing number 
of readers as to this continuous demand 
for assistance, which demand ought in 
the nature of things to diminish, unless 
the number of readers greatly increase. 

We all know how grateful readers are 
when met halfway, their wants antici- 
pated, the very books that are most to 
the point laid open before them. All 
very commendable for persons incapaci- 
tated by age or other causes, but all 
wrong for the growing mind that in all 
probability will be using books all its 
life. 

Now what and how much can be done 
to develop the individual in so far as he 
uses the library for educational purposes? 
The first step in individual development 
is the ability to use the knowledge al- 
ready acquired, in other words to help 
himself, to be self dependent just as far 
as one's limitation will permit. And there 
is no place in the world among civilized 
beings better than a library to practice 
self-reliance if only one can be allowed to. 

For those who are so undeveloped in 
their reading habits as to have no definite 
idea of what they want to read, or should 
read next, some stimulus is needed. The 
open shelf library is the first stimulus 
that quickens their sluggish mind to at 
least choose between two books that look 
equally attractive. So the open shelves 
should be the nursery ground for all such 
readers. And the university and college li- 
brary has need for just such means to an 
end, although the proportion of helpless 
readers is perhaps less than in a public li- 
brary constituency. The open shelf li- 
brary needs not to be so large in actual 
titles nor so wide in its scope, as many 
think, since the taste of such a class of 
readers is not so catholic as to require 
a very wide range of reading. 

A dozen copies of a thoroughly good 
attractive book are of more service than 
a dozen single books of less worth. The 
number of books in such a collection 
must of course be in proportion to the 
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number of users, large enough that there 
will always be attractive material stand- 
ing on the shelves. 

The new-book shelf, is a special form 
of stimulus that has great value as a 
stimulant. It serves to arouse interest in 
untrained readers, who while they have 
not read the older and time-tried books, 
being indifferent oftentimes to books they 
familiarly see the backs of day after day, 
may be led to do so by references made 
in the new books. 

The 'iext step towards stimulating the 
individual to use his native or acquired 
capacity is to arouse his interest in some 
subject about which books can be given 
him. It is just here that the public libra- 
ries not attached to collegiate institutions 
are doing some of the very best work in 
an educational way. University libraries 
find little need for this form of stimulus 
since the whole teaching force are sup- 
plying just this need in their daily work 
and if the teaching is what it should be, 
it includes recommendations for reading 
from a specialist that is of course much 
more valuable than any a librarian can 
give. 

A third step in the process lies along 
the line of developing a capacity of seek- 
ing for himself books wanted, either spe- 
cifically or on some subject. This opens 
up the whole field of bibliographies cata- 
logs, indexes, etc. The obvious duty of 
a library in dealing with the individual 
is to instruct him in the use of the biblio- 
graphical materials, beginning with those 
most obvious — the library catalogs. This 
may be attempted, I can't say done, in 
several ways. General lectures illus- 
trated by showing the catalog, will at- 
tract a few, usually those who know a lit- 
tle and want to know more. The diffi- 
culty is to arouse an interest in those 
who have never felt a need of knowing 
anything about how to get at books. Per- 
haps it isn't worth while to try until the 
need arises. At least it's of little use to 
instruct a man how to do something he 
has no occasion to do, for the instruction 
is soon forgotten. 



The next method and perhaps the most 
effective is to catch the reader just in 
the act of wanting to find something and 
not quite sure how to do it. Frequently 
an error is made by the one assisting 
him at just this point, if the object is to 
train the reader to help himself. The 
temptation is great to quickly turn to 
the card wanted in the catalog while the 
reader looks on amazed as to how easily 
and quickly you can do it, without being 
aroused to the point of realizing how to 
do it for himself. 

A little effort on the part of the reader 
is necessary to start the flow of ideas that 
enables him to grasp the fundamental laws 
of bibliography. This effort comes when 
he is allowed to help himself so far as he 
is able. The danger lies in letting him 
try so long that he becomes discouraged 
and gives it up and goes away. 

The other extreme is when a teacher not 
merely refers his students to books, but 
gives them the call number thus rendering 
it unnecessary to use a catalog at all, 
overlooking the fact that it is often more 
worth while that a student get practice 
in bibliographical self-help than to acquire 
the facts after he gets the books. This, of 
course, will be promptly disputed by the 
teacher. The average teacher's idea of 
the importance of a knowledge of bib- 
liographical science is naturally measured 
by the amount of his own knowledge of 
the subject, and any one whose experience 
is large knows how many teachers there 
are whose use of a library reveals how 
deficient they are in this subject, and how 
often their bibliographical attempts work 
great hardship to others using their work. 
The process of dealing with each reader 
separately and a sufficient number of times 
to cover the fundamental principles, since 
but one or two points can be brought to 
his notice during any one effort at the 
catalog, is of course great and reaches but 
comparatively few, although it reaches 
them just at the time when they realize 
the importance of what is given them. An 
ever ready means of helping a reader at 
the time he most needs help as well as put- 
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ting into his hands a permanent source of 
reference is to print in small form, 3x5 
inches, so as to go conveniently with note 
slips, the main points about the use of the 
catalog, the indexes, and other suggestions 
pertinent to the average reader's needs. 
Many readers will take in ideas this way 
better than by personal instruction. An 
effort to reach a larger number at one 
time is sometimes made by taking students 
in groups and personally conducting them 
through the maze, but here again the ab- 
stract principles without the application 
are so prone to slip away before the need 
arises. A more effective method is to give 
such students as are sufficiently aroused 
to its importance to elect the subject, a 
systematic course of instruction, not theory 
alone but actual practice, that crystallizes 
their ideas sufficiently to enable them to 
be applied. When once the foundation is 
laid the problem is solved. Those that 
have need of the more advanced bib- 
liographical knowledge will acquire it by 
exercising that which they have. 

The great problem then is to apply the 
stimulus to arouse an interest in, or to 
realize the need for, a knowledge of bib- 
liographical laws, then to assist theim 
along, what to most readers is an unknown 
way, far enough to give the confidence nec- 
essary to lead them to pursue their way 
with only now and then assistance from an 
expert. 

Bibliography stands almost alone in being 
the one tool that all persons working with 
books must have a knowledge of. Mathe- 
matics, dead languages, physics, chemistry, 
etc.. can all at times be dispensed with 
without seriously handicapping the literary 
workers, but bibliography must be ever 
reckoned with so long as books are being 
used. With the increase of literary ma- 
terials the problem grows more complex 
until to-day we have the sad spectacle of 
hundreds of students wasting hours daily 
because of their own or another's lack of 
bibliographical laws. 

To sum up. Granting It Is worth while 
to create a desire where none exists, and 
missionary work in library fields seems 



to have decided that it is, how shall it 
bcit be done that the individual will be a 
little more self reliant, a little more de- 
veloped in the use of his faculties, tending 
towards the ultimate ability to use books 
without the necessity for constant assist- 
ance. 

In a university community the first form 
of stimulus comes from the teachers in 
arousing interest in their several subjects. 
This sends the students to the library 
where the librarian's work begins. There 
is a growing realization on the part of the 
teachers that the slight contact of a lec- 
turer does not always arouse sufficient in- 
terest to lead students to read beyond the 
required amount, which is small in most 
cases. This defect is met in two ways, 
by increasing the required amount and by 
having an assistant in the several depart- 
ments of instruction devote more or less 
time directing the reading of the students 
of the department. A still further develop- 
ment of this personal stimulus and super- 
vision is seen in the Preceptor system at 
Princeton where the range of supervised 
reading is not confined to any one depart- 
ment of study. This provision no doubt is 
the most effective stimulus to supplement 
the lecture. Such assistants and preceptors 
should have had some bibliographical 
training to do their best work and should 
realize that the student must be taught 
to help himself bibliographically or he is 
again helpless when no longer assisted. 

The stimulus emanating from the li- 
brary may take the form of one or more 
general talks to the students to arouse, if 
possible, an interest in books supplemen- 
ted by printed directions of a definite plan 
to take the students in groups for a little 
more personal introduction to things bib 
liographical, and of definite systematic in- 
struction, with practice, to the few suffi- 
ciently aroused to elect such instruction. 
The time is past when students can be re- 
quired to do certain work, especially such 
work as few realize the need for. 

After all there is a comfort in realizing 
that all persons do not need to use books to 
live a happy life any more than that all need 
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to embrace the same religion to be saved. 
The man or woman that spends time out 
of doors observing and communing with 
nature may be developing just as truly 
and rapidly as the one who uses the li- 
brary, and individual development is after 
all the highest aim of man. 

SECOND SESSION 

PHINEAS L. WINDSOR, Librarian of 
the University of Texas, presented the fol- 
lowing brief statement as to 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRA- 
RIES IN THE SOUTHWEST 

At this meeting in the South, it seemed 
desirable that some account of the work 
of Southern libraries be presented and 



institutions — and they have not yet come 
into their heritage. 

Most of our 27 degree conferring insti- 
tutions are co-educational, only three, Bay- 
lor university at Waco, 1845; St Mary's 
university at Galveston, 1854; Austin col- 
lege at Sherman, 1850; were founded be- 
fore the war, and true to the example set 
by most of our sister states, many are 
church schools. There is no organized 
graduate school, though the master's de- 
gree and professional degrees are given at 
several. 

As will be seen in the following table, 
only 9 of these 27 degree conferring in- 
stitutions have libraries of 10,000 volumes 
or over, and the largest, the University 
of Texas, has barely one-fourth as many 
volumes as the University of Michigan: 

Vols. 



University of Texas 55,000 

Baylor university 18,800 

University of Oklahoma 15,000 

Texas agricultural and mechanical college 12,500 

University of Arizona 11,000 

Southwestern university 11,000 

New Mexico agricultural and mech. college 11,000 

University of Arkansas 10,480 

Oklahoma agricultural and mech. college . 10,000 



ols. added 


Book fund 


Salaries 


last year 






4,600 


$5,500 


$4,220 


1,100 


550 


1,320 


1,680 


6,800 


1,825 


• • • • 


1,600 


500 


1,000 


1,630 


550 



700 



2,040 



1,075 



any treatment of those of the Southwest 
must, of course, be made primarily in 
order to add a certain geographical com- 
pleteness to the presentation. We are 
followers afar off, not leaders in library 
work. 

The Southwest is an indefinite term, but 
in this paper it will mean Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Most of this country is still sparsely set- 
tled, if settled at all; consequently col- 
leges and universities in this region rep- 
resent educational aspirations and plans 
rather than achievement. The life of a 
college in such a new country is familiar. 
It is not necessary to repeat the common 
story of the struggle with poverty and 
other untoward conditions. All of our in- 
stitutions are still poor — except the state 



The University of Oklahoma library oc- 
cupies a building costing $30,000; at Bay- 
lor university the library and the chapel 
occupy together a building costing $75,- 
000; and at the University of Arizona the 
library and the museum occupy together 
a building costing $30,000. The other li- 
braries are quartered in buildings not 
specially designed for the purpose. 

In at least two institutions, the univer- 
sities of Texas and Oklahoma, the libra- 
rian has professional rank. Instruction to 
students by the librarian in the use of the 
library is a part of the regular course in 
English at Baylor university, where the 
work is conducted with conspicuous suc- 
cess; and is given to occasional classes in 
several of the other institutions. The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico offers instruction 
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in library science two hours a week for 3 
semesters. The University of Texas of- 
fers a course in bibliography open to jun- 
iors and seniors in the college of arts 1 
hour a week for 1 year; and also main- 
tains a library training class open to a 
limited number of juniors, seniors and 
graduates. No credit for degree is given 
for this training class. 

The University of Texas is probably the 
only one that has been able to purchase 
any considerable number of the books and 
expensive sets of journals, which go to 
make a library adequate for a beginning 
In graduate and research work. 

Mr Austin then led in a discussion of 
"University branch libraries," followed by 
Mr Briggs, Mr Hepburn and others on 
various aspects of the administration of 
departmental collections as related to the 
central library. 



A paper on "The indeterminate functions 
of the college library," by J. P. Daniels, li- 
brarian of the Agricultural college, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, set forth with up-to-date 
frankness the college library's general in- 
effective and inefficient service to its con- 
stituency. 

"Reference work in public and in col- 
lege libraries" was considered by Walter 
B. Briggs, Brooklyn public library, who 
compared and contrasted the differing as- 
pects of what is essentially the same ser- 
vice, dwelling especially upon the matter 
of personal contact and sympathy be- 
tween the reference librarian and the col- 
lege student. 

Officers of the section for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: chairman, 
Willard Austen, Cornell university library; 
secretary, Charles J. Barr, John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, 111. 



TRUSTEES' SECTION 



A meeting of the Trustees' section was 
held on the evening of Friday, May 24, in 
the ball room of the Battery Park Hotel, 
W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, presiding, as 
chairman. 

Mr D. P. COREY, of Maiden, Mass., read 
a paper on 

SOME TRUSTEES 

It is not my intention to speak of the 
ideal trustee. We each and all have our 
ideas of him, as we have of the ideal libra- 
rian, varied by our individual degrees of 
temperament and enthusiasm. Little of 
what I have to say may apply to the able 
»nd carefully selected boards of many of 
the large libraries, but in some of those 
and in many of the boards of the cities 
and towns may be found examples, more 
or less approaching perfection, of that 
which is worst in library trusteeship. Un- 
fortunately, such trustees, by their lack 
of a genuine living interest in the work 



which we are endeavoring to do and in 
which by their positions they should labor, 
are beyond the reach of any voice which 
may be heard here and beyond the influ- 
ence of this section and this association; 
and until some means may be devised, 
or may come of itself to break down the 
wall which surrounds them there, they 
will remain. 

You who are here as trustees are here 
because you have an interest in your work 
and in that of your librarians and you 
need not take to yourselves any portion 
of what may be said, except as your own 
consciousness may accuse or justify you. 
Self conviction in this matter may be bet- 
ter than the judgment of any court. But 
if you may not personally profit either 
by justification or conviction, you may be 
induced to give your influence as you may 
to raise the standard of library trustee- 
ship and to give it that living and potent 
force in library work to which in many 
cases it has not attained. 



